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"THE DAWN IN RUSSIA."* 

Russian conditions and Russian human nature are so unlike 
our own that one often finds it next to impossible to translate 
them into terms of our point of view. As a consequence, the news- 
paper despatches through which we follow from day to day the 
historical drama, so full of poetry and of pathos, which is now 
being enacted in the unhappy Northern Empire leave us with an 
uncomfortable sense of vagueness or perplexity. Perhaps the only 
case in which Russian life seems real to the Western reader is 
when it is presented to him in the form of those highly visualized 
and convincingly analytical pictures which mark the better class 
of Russian literature. In many respects, " The Dawn in Russia," 
by Henry W. Eevinson, although essentially a collection of news- 
paper letters written in St. Petersburg, Moscow, the Baltic 
Provinces and Odessa during the most eventful months of last 
winter, is, in many respects, the nearest approach to that type of 
literature among all the accounts of the Russian struggle for free- 
dom published in this country or in England. 

That the author was a stranger in the country which forms the 
subject of his naxrative seems to have been an advantage rather 
than an obstacle. It was so not merely in the sense of enabling 
him to view things with the impartiality and perspective of the 
outsider : but also because it gave him access to scenes from which 
the native observer was excluded by the Tsar's bayonets. While 
in Moscow, he was continually roaming about in those spots where 
Dubasoff's dragoons and infantry turned the gutters into streams 
of blood, without discriminating between the intellectual young 
man or girl, whom it was legitimate to set down for a revolutionist, 
and the old woman who was hurrying home with the family pro- 
visions. As an obvious foreigner, Mr. Nevinson was only molested 
to the extent of being searched some half a dozen times within so 
many blocks. Moreover, if there were Russian writers who saw 
as much as he did and who retained their life and liberty im- 
mediately after the fall of the Moscow barricades, the Liberal 
papers, in which the full truth of these events would have been 
published, were mostly closed. I say " immediately," because in 
revolutionary times exciting occurrences succeed one another with 
such rapidity as to turn the most sensational episode of yester- 

* " The Dawn in Russia." By Henry W. Nerinson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
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day into a happening of the faded past for which the reading 
public has neither time nor interest. Eussian literature will 
scarcely take up the present revolution before its last battle has 
been fought. Just now, the country's writers are too busy 
making history to write it. Thus, the three chapters in Mr. 
Nevinson's book which are concerned with the Moscow conflict, 
when Admiral Dubasoff, the Governor - General of the ancient 
capital, outdid the sickening atrocities with which the Paris Com- 
mune was stamped underfoot, will remain, for a long time to come, 
the most graphic and veracious account of those days of horror not 
only in English, but also in the language of the country. 

This admiral, whose previous title to glory, it may be recalled, 
was based on his " victory " over the fishermen he shot down off 
Hull, England, mistaking their smacks for Japanese torpedo-boats, 
had some of the captured revolutionists " strapped to a board," as 
Mr. Nevinson tells us, " and handed over to the executioner to 
be 'broken up.' . . . Their bones were smashed, their legs and 
arms lopped off with swords, and it did not take them very long to 
die." In fairness to Admiral Dubasoff it must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this was one of the tidbits of the bloody feast with which 
he celebrated his triumph over the revolutionists. A more com- 
mon proceeding was for them to be simply shot — without trial, of 
course — in batches of sixteen or more. 

" The work-people were set in a row before the firing party, and were 
driven forward three at a time. Three by three they were shot down 
before the eyes of others. The heap of dead increased. Three more were 
driven forward to increase it. In the case of two workmen, suspected of 
being leaders, there was a variety in the proceedings, perhaps by way of 
a practical joke. They were ordered by the officer to walk round a corner 
of the sugar mill. They went carelessly, with their hands in their 
pockets, and when they turned the corner they were faced by eight 
soldiers standing at the present. In an instant they fell dead, and their 
bodies remained for a long time lying on the ground for all passers-by 
to see. Such executions continued among these factories for mors 
than a week, and the numbers of those poor and uneducated men and 
women who died for their protest against despotism will never be 
known," 

A little boy was bayoneted to death in the presence of his 
father, because he had shaken his fist at the soldiers through a 
window; a well-known physician, who had nothing to do with the 
revolution but thought it his duty to give aid to the wounded, 
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was treacherously shot in the back by an officer; boys and girls 
of the Red Cross were slaughtered by the score; school children 
were chopped to death or maimed, because " they had the revolu- 
tionary look in their eyes." 

The atrocities of Moscow were duplicated in the Baltic Prov- 
inces under General Orloff, with whose "bloody assize" our 
author makes us acquainted in a separate chapter. The book also 
contains admirable sketches of the domestic life of "a nest of 
nobles," of the working-people and the peasantry. We are intro- 
duced to a starving, sweet-tempered village family, "with the 
marks of passionate labor upon them, and their five children 
growing up round their knees." Their horse had been sold to pay 
taxes. Yet, when a neighbor, who is still poorer than they, calls 
at their cabin, they slip part of their scanty supply of food into 
his sack. " Certainly, it did seem incredible," the English ob- 
server of these scenes exclaims, " that these were just the people 
who are marched off to the village police-court, are tied face down- 
wards to a sloping bench, have their clothes turned up and are 
flogged with whips or rods by officials and police, because they 
cannot pay the taxes for the Japanese War or for the interest 
on the French loans." There is an excellent description of pub- 
lic meetings, at one of which Mr. Nevinson met Father Capon, for 
whom the police were then searching the capital. 

Perhaps one of the most important passages in the volume is 
the one which is devoted to the psychology of the sons of the 
peasants or city workmen, who, when clad in the uniform of the 
Tsar, shoot at their own brethren merely because " obedience 
is only a temptation to sloth, and it becomes almost irresistible 
when the temptation is supported by fear of death." But political 
and economic oppression has set the nation thinking, and " where 
people think liberty must come." The number of soldiers who are 
exempt from the temptation of obedience and the fear of death 
is continually growing. Each suppressed mutiny is succeeded by 
several new ones. 

Mr. Nevinson's chapters were written at a time when the Tsar's 
promise of free speech was still partially fulfilled, and the coun- 
try, after having been gagged for centuries, was intoxicated by the 
sound of its own voice and " revelling in a spiritual debauch of 
words." The subject of newspapers, and of labor-unions; the ex- 
altation and self-sacrifice of educated boys and girls; the all- 
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pervading melancholy of Eussian life as it manifests itself in the 
music and the literature of the nation — all this is treated with the 
sympathetic insight and the charming sincerity of true art, yet 
with a conversational informality, liberally interspersed with 
humor, which gives the reader a pleasing sense of intimacy with 
the writer, as well as with irresistible subject.. 

Abraham Cahan. 



"A HISTOEY OF ENGLISH PROSODY."* 

With the obvious exception of Mr. Andrew Lang, there is no 
British man of letters more copious or more multifarious than 
Mr. George Saintsbury. He is ever ready to write with equal 
interest and with equal energy upon the history of criticism or 
upon the art of cookery. The boundaries of his reading are wide- 
flung; his industry is indefatigable; and his individuality of 
opinion is independent to the very verge of freakishness, — from 
which he is preserved only by his robust common sense. This 
opinionated individuality is probably responsible for the bel- 
ligerent tone he affects. He is forever warding and fending, as 
though painfully sensitive to the possibility of attack. He is 
eager to parry even before the thrust. In the present volume, 
for example, there is a constant girding at the phoneticians 
and a persistent scoffing at modern linguistic scholarship: but 
a good workman is not known by the chips on his shoulder. 

While the temper of the book is often unduly aggressive, the 
style is also open to reproach for its lack of simplicity and of 
directness. The reader gets the impression of a vigorous mind, 
doing its work sturdily; but the results of this cerebration are 
not presented as persuasively as they might be. Mr. Saintsbury's 
manner of writing is allusive and parenthetical beyond all meas- 
ure; and his trick of sprinkling foreign words and phrases over 
his pages is unfailingly irritating. That was a hostile critic 
who once dismissed Mr. Saintsbury's style as " a piebald jargon " ; 
but any readeT of this volume can understand the provocation. 
Perhaps Mr. Saintsbury has better restrained this tendency in 
the present book than in certain of its predecessors ; but he is 
not always awake to his own weakness, and we find here " forts," 

* " A History of English Prosody, from the Twelfth Century to the Pres- 
ent Day." By George Saintsbury. In 3 vols. Vol. 1, from the Ori- 
gins to Spenser. New York: The Macmillan Co. 



